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THE SUB-CONSCIOUS— WHAT IS IT? 
By Professor A. T. POFFENBERGER 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

WHEN one examines the literature concerning the subconscious 
he meets a mass of contradictions. It is a concept which has 
become popular only in recent years ; yet it is perhaps three hun- 
dred years old, having been first proposed by Leibnitz about the 
year 1600. By those who accept it, it is considered one of the most 
important discoveries of the age ; by those who do not accept it, 
it is considered nonsense. In it some find the means of curing most 
of the human's ills, others find the belief in it a symptom of an 
ailment itself requiring radical treatment. The very name subcon- 
scious seems to be self contradictory : it is a consciousness of which 
we are not conscious. The believer speaks of his subconscious as 
though it were as familiar a possession as his teeth or his hair, and 
yet by its very nature the subconscious can be directly known to 
no one — it can only be inferred. The subconscious has become 
so popular that one meets the term on every hand, in conversation, 
in the newspapers, even in the doctor's consulting room. It is 
quite as familiar a term as "camouflage," or "normalcy," yet it is 
one of the most abstruse of meta-physical or, if you prefer, of 
scientific conceptions. 

Now the recent popularity of the concept of the subconscious 
rests largely upon the fact that it forms the basis for a number of 
theories and doctrines which are very interesting to people, such 
as psychoanalysis, spiritualism, mental telepathy, those wierd mul- 
tiple personalities so well represented by Eobert Louis Stevenson 
in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and the hysterias which are of an 
equally mysterious sort. There has seemed to be in the mental 
phenomena covered by the above mentioned terms and in others 
less striking in character, a real need for some concept which shall 
bring them all within the law of cause and effect. Without at this 
time attempting to give a definition of the subconscious or even 
of consciousness, some of these mental experiences will be reviewed, 
beginning with the simplest and most easily verified and passing 
to the more complex and less well-established ones. After this sur- 
vey of material needing explanation, the subconscious will be de- 
scribed as it has been conceived by various authorities. I will then 
present an alternative view, according to which the concept of the 
subconscious would be made to appear superfluous. 

(1). I see a play at the theater and for several days following 
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I think nothing about it, but on Sunday, when my mind is more 
at rest, I live the play experience over again. Where has the ex- 
perience been in the meantime ? This you will recognize as a sim- 
ple illustration of memory, in which an impression is received, lost 
from consciousness and later recalled. 

(2). I am reading a book in which I am very much interested. 
I follow the intricate thread of the story, and get the fine shades 
of meaning, and neglect entirely such mechanical matters as the 
letters making up the words, and even some of the words them- 
selves, the margins of the pages, the style of the type. And yet my 
understanding of what is written depends upon at least some of 
these matters, for any changes in them will alter the meaning. How 
can they thus register their effect, contribute their share to the 
meaning of the whole, and I not see them? 

(3). Wordsworth thus expressed a belief common to the nor- 
mal man in the following lines : 

The eye it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel where'er they be, 
Against or with our will. 

And yet it is a well-established fact that one does pick and 
choose among all the objects which come within the range of his 
senses, those which he shall look at, listen to and feel. Without 
this picking and choosing life would indeed be a "blooming, buzzing 
confusion." Still those aspects of our surroundings which we did 
not choose to observe, which were neglected in favor of others, are 
sometimes recalled. I am very much absorbed, let us say, in read- 
ing Well's "History of the World" and am oblivious to all my 
surroundings. I see none of the objects around me, hear no sounds, 
feel no pressure of the clothes upon my body. But I suddenly re- 
call that the clock has struck eleven. How is it possible for me to 
recall this experience, which I did not have ? 

Or perhaps I am granted an introduction to Charlie Chaplin, 
the king of moving-picture comedy, and, after this good fortune, 
I am besieged with questions about him. How did he look 1 Does 
he really wear a mustache? And his feet— are they really like 
that? What kind of a hat does he wear? I am much confused 
to discover that I can answer none of these questions. I fear my 
veracity may be questioned — perhaps I did not really meet him. 
Now it is said by Morton Prince, who has for many years been 
interested in such matters as this, that if I were to allow myself 
to be hypnotized, I could in that state answer all these questions 
correctly. How is it possible to give forth information while 
under hypnosis that I was never conscious of, that so far as I 
know, I have never experienced ? 

(4). I am listening to the roar of the distant surf, which is 
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made up, as every one will readily agree, of millions of tiny waves 
breaking upon the shore. The sound produced by any single one 
of these tiny waves is quite too faint to be heard. The sum of them 
we do hear, however. How can a million unheard stimuli produce 
one that is heard? A million zeros added together ought still to 
leave zero. The effect of each tiny wave has been described by one 
authority as an "imperceptible psychic occurrence." The mean- 
ing implied here is that the experience may be psychic or mental 
and yet not be perceptible. 

(5) . Let us take another case of the same sort. Suppose that you. 
are asked to decide which is the heavier of two weights, one of them 
weighing 100 grams and the other weighing 102 grams. These 
two weights, if lifted one after the other by the right hand, will be 
indistinguishable to you, that is, they will seem identical in weight. 
Suppose then that you are given the second weight of 102 grams 
and a third weighing 104 grams. These two weights will also seem 
identical to you. But if you now compare the 100 gram weight 
with the 104 gram weight, you can tell which is the heavier. You 
have then this proposition : No. 1 is identical with No. 2 ; No. 2 
is identical with No. 3. Therefore, No. 1 must be identical with 
No. 3. (Two things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other.) But it is not, and you have proved it, because you can 
correctly distinguish between them. How shall we explain this 
contradiction between logic and experience ? 

(6). The student of mathematics meets a problem that he can 
not solve. He works upon it for days and even nights, but to no 
avail. Finally, when about to give up, he wakes some morning 
with the correct solution in his mind. Or perhaps the correct solu- 
tion occurred to him in a dream. The following is an instance 
which was reported to me a few days ago : A certain member of 
a college faculty has been computing numerous partial correla- 
tions, a very tedious statistical operation, and has been very much 
interested in seeking a short-cut method of solution. A few nights 
ago he dreamed a method which reduces the time of computing 
partial correlations to one twentieth of the time required to do the 
same thing by the original method. Now how was this problem 
solved if the individual did not consciously take part in the solu- 
tion 1 And he will testify that he did not in his waking moments. 

(7). The sudden flashes of genius, the inspirations which are 
often responsible for great inventions, are much like the case just 
described. What is their source ? To their owner they seem to be 
spontaneous, and he does not recognize them as the product of his 
thought. 

(8) . From the type of case just described, it is only a relatively 
short step to those that go by the name of automatic writing. One 
sits as if in a trance, or perhaps conversing with an associate, while 
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his hand writes answers to questions whispered into his ear, all 
unknown to him. Or perhaps as in the case of Patience Worth, a 
popular figure a year or two ago, the hand composes poems quite 
beyond the comprehension and capacity of the woman herself, and 
writes in languages unknown to her. To quote from a description 
of her case in The Psychological Review, "The meaning of what is 
written is, naturally enough, frequently not understood by her. 
Neither its form nor its substance is determined by her conscious- 
ness. They are apparently the creation of a self whose existence 
she is, for the most part, completely unaware of. And this self is 
no mere by-product of a more fully developed mind. Patience 
Worth is a personality of tremendous creative energy." Where 
shall we look for the explanation of these mysterious and startling 
occurrences ? 

(9). Rivers, the English psychologist, has shown that ques- 
tions of a somewhat similar sort arise in connection with the study 
of the animal kingdom. The tadpole with all his tadpole habits — 
to omit the possibility of tadpole thoughts— becomes a frog with 
a need for an entirely different equipment of behavior. What has 
become of the tadpole habits in the fully developed frog? What 
prevents them from encroaching upon the frog habits, and playing 
havoc with the frog's well ordered life? Or take the frog itself, 
an amphibian. While living under water, where are his land 
habits f While on land, where are his water habits ? Why do these 
habits not interfere with each other? How is this shifting from 
one set of habits to another possible without interference 1 

Or, to return to the human species, take the statements of Paul 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, Chapter XIII, "When I 
was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child ; but when I became a man, I put away childish things. ' ' 

Here is a set of problems quite like those cited for the frog. 
Where are the childish things put, so that there shall be no cropping 
up of childish speech at inopportune moments to embarrass the 
man? 

(10). Consider now a rather mysterious case, but one which 
is reported in the literature as authentic. A certain man loses his 
affection for his wife, and matters go from bad to worse until he 
hates the sight of her. About this time he goes blind and remains 
so for years. He is permanently cured of his blindness when in- 
formed that it is a functional disturbance, the result of his wish 
that he might never have to see his wife again. He was barred 
by his religious scruples from the more customary remedy for such 
difficulties. How could this man have such an unfortunate wish 
and not know it, and how could that wish have such a terrible 
effect upon his bodily mechanism ? 
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(11). There must be included in our list of cases, the so-called 
phenomena of mental telepathy which have been investigated by the 
societies for psychical research. In such cases there is reported to 
be a communication between minds through channels other than 
those of the senses. Ideas are said to come directly into the mind 
of the recipient. Cases have been reported and investigated in 
which such communication is said to have taken place over a space 
as great as 5,000 miles. By what means are these mental experi- 
ences to be explained? "Whether they represented real cases of 
telepathy or not makes little difference, explanation is still nec- 
essary. 

To pass from these cases to those of supposed communication 
between the living and the dead is not such a great step if one be- 
lieves the former to occur independently of the sensory and motor 
mechanisms of the body. What is the solution for all these phe- 
nomena of mental telepathy and spiritualism? 



Each of these instances which I have cited, whatever attitude 
one may take toward them, demonstrates a real need for explana- 
tion. How are these things possible? How shall they be inter- 
preted? In order to help us in answering these questions, let us 
look to the older and more firmly established sciences to discover 
how they handle somewhat similar problems. Take astronomy for 
instance. In mapping the behavior of the planets and determining 
their course through the heavens, certain aspects of their behavior 
could not be accounted for in terms of the influences exerted by the 
known neighboring planets. Explanation required that there be 
some other influence at work. What then more natural than to 
conceive of this influence as being like those already known ? There 
must be another planet, exerting gravitational force sufficient to 
produce the effects noted, and to exert this force the planet must 
be of a certain size, distance and position with relation to the other 
heavenly bodies. Such a planet was looked for and Neptune, at 
first a concept, became a fact. 

In physics and chemistry there was need for explanation of 
certain physical phenomena. To satisfy this need the molecule was 
conceived, in character much like the elements already known. 
Later the behavior of the molecule needed explanation and this in 
turn led to the concept of the atom. The atom, then, is endowed 
with the characteristics necessary to produce those effects for which 
explanation is sought. 

In physiology much the same procedure has been followed. In 
communities where certain types of food are used rather exclu- 
sively, certain diseases are prevalent. Thus the users of polished 
rice and corn in great quantities are subject to the disease pellagra. 
Communities which eat their rice unpolished and live upon mixed 
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diets do not have this disease. The disease is then due to lack of 
something in the body which is necessary for its normal function- 
ing. This particular something, which has never been, so far as 
I know, directly experienced, is given the name vitamin. The 
vitamin is then endowed with the characteristics necessary to ex- 
plain facts which are observed. Many illustrations of concepts 
thus formed could be taken from the various sciences. These con- 
cepts remain constructions of the mind until man can experience 
them with his senses, whereupon they become facts. The planet 
Neptune is a fact, the atom and the vitamin remain concepts. 

To satisfy the need for explanation of the mental experiences 
which I have cited, and which do not seem adequately accounted for 
by reference to consciousness alone, what more natural, then, than 
to hypothecate another consciousness having the same general 
characteristics as the one we know but separate from it — a sub- 
consciousness? The particular characteristics of this subconscious- 
ness will be those that it needs to have in order to account for the 
phenomena that it was conceived to explain, just as the planet 
Neptune needed to have certain characteristics to produce the 
known effects. When experiences pass out of consciousness, they 
enter the sub-consciousness. The sound of each tiny wave that 
contributes to the roar of the surf, does not affect our conscious- 
ness, therefore its affects our sub-consciousness, and only the sum 
total reaches our consciousness. We do not see the margin of the 
page, the typographical errors, the spelling of the words in the 
book we are reading, but they are registered on the subconscious. 
If mathematical problems are not solved in our consciousness, they 
must be solved in our subconsciousness. We are not conscious of the 
wish to lose our sight — it is a subconscious wish. We do not keep 
track of the passage of time while asleep, but the subconscious does. 
Our consciousness gets its data by way of the senses, the subcon- 
scious communicates with other minds more directly. The an- 
swer to one or many of these questions, the need for explanation 
has been satisfied by the concept of the subconscious. 

Since the subconscious is created to satisfy needs for explana- 
tion it is differently conceived by different authorities according 
to the needs that they feel. Each of the illustrative cases that I 
have cited gives a clue to a certain concept of the subconscious, 
which may be found in the literature. 

There are those who look upon the subconscious as simply a 
repository for memories. What is no longer in consciousness has 
passed into the subconscious. Along with this there usually goes a 
very far reaching assumption, namely, that since everything passes 
into the subconscious, no experience is ever actually lost, but re- 
mains in the subconscious, and is capable of being recalled if the 
proper means be used. 
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This concept is expanded still further. Not only are all the 
accumulated experiences of the individual's life time stored here, 
but even those of his ancestry immediate and rehiote. It is said 
by those who hold to this view that the proper devices will also 
reveal these stored memories. To cite just one case taken from a 
book advertised as having received a prize given by the French 
Academy of Sciences: A young woman traced her history back 
through eleven previous lives, in which she was a great variety of 
individuals. In the ninth life, for example, she was a male guard 
of the Emperor Probus who ruled in the year 269 A. D. This case 
illustrates well the extremes to which assumptions may be carried 
when based on a simple but unverifiable concept. 

Then again there are those who think of the subconscious as a 
device for recording experiences to which we are not attentive— 
so-called marginal experiences— as illustrated by the failure to see 
the margin of pages, etc. According to this view, Wordsworth is 
right and all objects that come within the range of otir senses make 
their impression either in the conscious or the subconscious. It is 
difficult to imagine to what an extent this addition would expand 
the content of consciousness. Add to this also the view that the 
subconscious can perceive stimuli that are too faint to be perceived 
by consciousness, as illustrated by the perception of the sounds 
from the minute waves making, up the surf, and you have material 
for making the subconscious thousands of times as populous as the 
conscious. There is very evident here the danger which arises from 
an im checked expansion of a concept. 

I will describe a third form of the subconscious in somewhat 
more detail, because it is the basis for the whole system of psycho- 
analysis with which most persons to-day have at least a reading or 
conversational acquaintance. The subconscious is made the re- 
pository for memories, imaginings, dreams, wishe*s and fears which 
are out of harmony with the ethical standards and ideals of the 
individual. There are certain contents of consciousness which must 
be ostracized. Since nothing can be forgotten, these unwelcome 
guests are driven out of consciousness, and suppressed into the sub- 
consciousness. There is according to this view an open door be- 
tween the two chambers of consciousness. Undesirable content may 
be removed from consciousness, but it tends to return the way that 
it came. There is a constant struggle to prevent the return into 
consciousness of what is undesirable. A censor is hypothecated 
who or which shall be keeper of the door and which shall admit 
through the door into consciousness only those contents which are 
desirable. But these evil ideas are not to be so easily outwitted. 
They try to disguise themselves by appearing in a modified or sym- 
bolic form and thus slip past the censor. Or they wait until night 

VOL. XIV.— 25. 
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when the censor is fast asleep and then slip into consciousness in 
the form of dreams. Or, if the censor is not then asleep he is less 
alert and cruder symbolism is effective in gaining a passage into 
consciousness. Sometimes even during full wakefulness one may 
find himself coveting his neighbor's wife because a malicious idea 
has slipped past the censor. 

Now the evil contents of the subconscious have the same relation 
to the bodily mechanisms as do those of consciousness. Just as 
worry may destroy the appetite, fear may paralyze the limbs and 
strong expectation sharpen or dull the sensitivities, so the subcon- 
scious fears, wishes, etc., may be responsible for dire physical ills. 
"Witness the case of blindness as the fulfillment of a wish not to 
see one's wife, which was cited earlier. The psychoanalyst can 
cure these ills. He must find the cause which is hidden in the 
subconscious, and appears in consciousness only in the form of 
dreams or cunningly disguised in the form of symbols. The psycho- 
analyst solves the symbols, interprets the dreams, discovers the 
wish, the fear and the evil thought, shows it to the patient, and a 
basis for the cure is then established. The treatment consists m 
a re-education of the patient, in developing in him a saner attitude 
toward his life's problems, a stronger courage to meet his fears, 
a sense of personal responsibility for his wishes. 

Finally, the subconscious is considered by some persons to be 
quite like consciousness in its functions, and to be very closely 
related to consciousness, with the same powers of associating, creat- 
ing and elaborating the material assimilated through the senses. 
Such a subconscious would be like the co-conscious described by 
Morton Prince, and represented by his cases of double personality. 
This basic notion of the subconscious is then enlarged to embrace 
functioning far transcending that of consciousness, so that the 
products of the subconscious activity are of supernormal character. 
Thus James in one of his letters written in 1901 says, "I attach 
the mystical or religious consciousness to the possession of an ex- 
tended subliminal self, with a thin partition through which mes- 
sages make irruption. We are thus made convincingly aware of the 
presence of a sphere of life larger and more powerful than our 
usual consciousness, with which the latter is nevertheless continu- 
ous." A still further extension and elaboration of this form of the 
subconscious frees it from all necessary connection with the physi- 
cal body and allows it to float free to communicate directly with 
other consciousness of like sort, whether the physical body pre- 
viously housing it is dead or alive. Such a view is interestingly de- 
scribed by F. W. H. Myers in his "Human Personality." 

I have elaborated at length upon the need for explanation of a 
mass of experiences and the satisfaction of this need through the 
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concept of the subconscious. I have pictured this concept as it 
appears to its champions. Let us now briefly examine the subcon- . 
scious in the light of the criteria which science demands that every 
concept shall satisfy. These criteria are : 

(1). The experiences which the concept is to explain must be 
facts of observation. 

(2). The concept shall not conflict with known facts. 

(3). The concept shall resume the largest range of facts. 

(4). The concept shall be the simplest possible to explain the 
facts. 

The first of these conditions is peculiarly difficult to satisfy. 
When applied to our problem we find the validity of many of the 
experiences which I have listed certainly open to question. 
Some of them depend upon introspective report. They may be 
checked, however, if studied under experimentally controlled con- 
ditions. They do not lend themselves readily to such a check, but 
where it is possible, the check has often not been employed. Is it, 
for example, a fact that nothing is ever entirely forgotten! How 
shall we prove it one way or the other, and upon which side rests 
the burden of proof? 

The application of the second criterion, that there shall be no 
conflict with known facts, offers some difficulty also. The objec- 
tion has been raised that the one essential fact about consciousness, 
that needs no proof, that is self-evident, is its quality of being 
known, its quality of being an individual's own experience. The 
subconscious cannot be directly known, cannot be part of one 's own 
experience. It therefore lacks that which makes consciousness what 
it is. It is self contradictory. It is a non-conscious consciousness, 
a contradiction of terms. To push this criticism further would lead 
into the realm of metaphysics. There is too little agreement about 
the ultimate nature of consciousness itself to derive much help from 
this source in the solution of our problem. 

The third and fourth criteria, as to simplicity and range of facts 
covered can be more easily investigated. Is there an alternative 
concept which will be simpler and cover a wider range of facts, or 
are there already generally accepted concepts sufficient to account 
for the experiences accounted for by the subconscious 1 One alter- 
native is the view that what is not conscious is physiological, that 
nothing need be interposed between consciousness and the func- 
tioning of the nervous mechanisms with which consciousness is cor- 
related. Let us apply this concept to a few of our illustrations. The 
neural patterns or neurograms, as the traces of activity which are 
left in the nervous system have been called, are according to this 
view, sufficient to account for the facts of memory. Memories are 
forms of potential consciousness in the sense that when the neural 
patterns become active, consciousness results. The view that noth- 
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ing is ever forgotten or entirely lost would be untenable since these 
neural patterns of memory fade out with age just as the habit pat- 
terns do or as any impressions made upon organic tissue do. 

Those striking conflicts between logic and psychology where 
stimuli too weak to arouse consciousness may by summation become 
conscious are easily explained in terms of the inertia of the central 
nervous system and the well established facts of summation of 
stimuli. In the case of a simple nerve reflex with its center in the 
spinal cord, a stimulus may be too weak to produce any muscular 
reaction at all, but if the same weak stimulation be frequently re- 
peated, a full muscular response will follow. So the sound waves 
produced by a single tiny ocean wave may not be sufficient to over- 
come the inertia of that part of the nervous system concerned with 
hearing, but a million of them acting together may quite conceivably 
break through this resistance and cause the roar of the surf. 

The interrelations among the neural patterns, the changing 
tensions within the patterns themselves, the facilitations and inhibi- 
tions that one pattern exerts upon another ; these together with the 
conscious processes of association correlated with them are sufficient 
to account for much that has been attributed to the subconscious, 
such as the sudden solution of puzzling problems, the bursts of 
genius, awaking at a pre-established time, and the shiftings of habit 
systems and memory systems illustrated by the simple case of the 
tadpole and the frog. Take for instance, the supposed solution of 
,a puzzling problem during sleep. In the examination of the prob- 
lem from all sorts of angles, many sets of associative connections, 
wrong patterns as well as useful ones have been established. There 
is interference among these associative patterns — the wrong ways 
of dealing with the various stages as well as the right ways are fresh 
in the mind, and the nervous patterns of both sorts are ready to act. 
,Let a night's sleep intervene, and certain associative connections 
weaken, leaving others relatively stronger. An entirely different 
set of relations is established among the neural patterns. When 
the individual awakes and his neurograms become active, the right 
solution corresponding to these neural readjustments, "pops into 
his mind. ' ' 

A much simpler case may illustrate the point better. One is 
writing on the typewriter and makes a simple mistake, thereby 
forming a wrong associative connection between sight of a letter and 
the appropriate muscular response. He tries again and repeats 
the mistake — the nerve impulse takes the course of least resistance 
which is the recently used association path. How shall the error be 
corrected? A night's sleep is not in this simple case necessary, but 
a few moments of rest will serve to give the older, more frequently 
used, right connections the ascendency over the newer wrong one, 
and the word is correctly written. The same type of interpreta- 
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,tion covers that multitude of cases of slips of the tongue and pen, 
and failures of habit mechanisms which to the psychoanalyst come 
under the head of the psychopathology of every-day life. Such 
cases of interference among association paths are known in labora- 
tory terminology as reproductive interference. It may seem that 
the chances of hitting the right solution of a difficult problem in 
this way are very slight. Genuine cases of this sort are about as 
rare as you would expect them to be under these circumstances. It 
is their rarity that makes them so conspicuous when they do occur. 

If we add to the concepts just described, the influence of mo- 
tives, determining tendencies and deeply rooted springs of action, 
which may be thought of either in their conscious or physiological 
.aspects, you can account for the phenomena which in the subcon- 
scious are explained by the censor and symbolism. 

One is born with certain tendencies to action already established, 
a large share of which are commonly included in the term instinct. 
Some of these tendencies are, in the light of our social customs, good 
,and some are bad. All are modified, developed and cultivated in 
the course of our education into forms of behavior which conform 
more or less closely to the demands of society. Some of these, of 
course, need more modification than others. These instinctive forms 
of behavior, as well as their modifications, are conceived in terms 
of neural patterns. Now when the natural sex impulses, for ex- 
ample, are modified by training, we need not think of both the 
modified and the original neural patterns as existing side by side 
or one beneath the other. The one has rather been modified into 
the other and ceases to exist. On the side of consciousness, the 
neural patterns are represented by determining tendencies prescrib- 
ing in a positive fashion, what the individual shall do, when these 
neural patterns become active, rather than in a negative fashion de- 
termining what he shall not do, by the repression or inhibition of 
the original mechanisms. Thus in the properly trained individual 
,the censor, with its suppressing activities exerted against what is 
wrong, gives way to the functioning of neural patterns and deter- 
mining tendencies in the direction of what is right. The honest man 
is honest not because he keeps the thief in him suppressed, but be- 
cause his training has developed tendencies which guide him in the 
path of honesty. 

The phenomena of symbolism have been ably interpreted by 
Professor Hollingworth in his book, ' ' The Psychology of Functional 
Neuroses, ' ' in terms of redintegration, or the tendency to reproduce 
the whole of a past experience when only a part, and sometimes a 
very unessential part, of the original stimulus is present. Here we 
have only the familiar mechanism of association in consciousness, 
and neural patterns or neurograms in the nervous system, with no 
intervening subconscious or other mechanisms. 
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Finally, recognize the flexibility of the imagination and the in- 
fluence upon mental experience of expectation and suggestion, and 
you can account for the phenomena of telepathy, spiritualism and 
similar mysteries, if these survive at all the application of the first 
criterion of a concept, namely the proof of their existence as facts. 

For such interpretations as I have illustrated, not a single new 
concept need be added to those which are already in good standing 
in the sciences of physiology and psychology. To the majority of 
psychologists this sort of interpretation, which assimilates the facts 
into a system of concepts already in existence, seems to satisfy more 
fully two of the demands of science, namely, simplicity and range 
of facts covered, than does the construction of a new concept. It 
further avoids the danger of adopting a concept which has been 
made to connote so much that is mystic, extravagant, and even 
charlatanical in character. 

There is one objection which has been raised against the sub- 
stitution of consciousness and brain activity for an intermediate 
subconscious, co-conscious or super-conscious. It is the demand that 
each science shall stay within its own realm. The physiologist must 
not introduce a psychological conception into his chain of cause 
and effect, nor must the psychologist fill up the gaps in his reason- 
ing with cells and nerve currents. A conception must be in the 
same terms as the phenomena which it is designed to connect. The 
conceptions of psychology must all be constructed within the psy- 
chological series. The conceptions of physiology must be con- 
structed within the physical series. The mathematician insists on 
.regarding bodies as bounded by continuous surfaces, whereas the 
physicist is compelled to regard them as bounded by discontinuous 
.atoms. Neither of these modes is more true than the other. The 
question is merely which one has the greater practical value in the 
particular sphere of thought in question. Add to this criterion of 
practical value, the two criteria previously discussed, namely, sim- 
plicity and range of facts covered, and the shifting from science to 
science and from physical to mental would seem to be justified. 

The best established and scientifically supported concepts are not 
objects, but mental experiences erected upon the sum total of facts 
known. New facts are accumulated and concepts change. A planet 
was conceived to explain a set of facts and led to the discovery of 
Neptune. The molecule was conceived as the physical unit to ex- 
plain a set of facts, but gave way to the atom ; this in its turn has 
been replaced by the electron. What may be the fate of such con- 
cepts as the vitamin and the subconscious in the future only the 
futoe will reveal. Science performs its legitimate function today 
when it resumes known facts under concepts which at once are the 
simplest, the most inclusive and the most in accord with other 
known facts. 



